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contributory cause. In earlier stages of civilisation it
was oftener operative than in modern times; indeed, the
ordinary run of histories seem concerned with little else
throughout two or three thousand years than wars of
expansion. It was by such wars, or by wars seeming to
be such, that the states and finally the Empires of the
ancient world were built up. The growth of organised
humanity was largely effected by adding village to village
till small states arose, and then by adding statelet to state-
let; and this was almost wholly accomplished by war
and conquest. In the remote past of earliest Egypt and
Chaldsea we can dimly perceive the rudimentary pro-
cess going forward. Thus Egypt grew to be a single
kingdom by an agglomeration of small units and the
contemporary development of an internal structure that
gave to the whole a common life, while simultaneously
the little local gods and totems were amalgamated into a
pantheon and a national religion was wrought out of them.
Thus Babylonia arose, thus the Hittites, Assyria, the
JSgean power, and so forth. And then the kingdoms
fought one another into Empires. The Babylonian
Empire fell to the Assyrian, the Egyptian and Assyrian
to the Persian, the Persian to Alexander, and the Alex-
andrian to all-embracing Rome. With each increase the
internal structure became more complex and efficient,
religious ideas more comprehensive, mankind more so-
cially alive, till finally it was possible for a world religion
to be born and a new cycle of human development to
begin in the large Empire of Rome, which contained or
was in contact with all then existing centres of civilisation.
The instinct of national expansion is, however, only an
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